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Doctrine of Necessity. 
FROM DR. PRIESTLY. 


(Concluded from page 149.) 


SECTION VIII. 


Miscellaneous Observations. 


You eagerly catch, p. 27, at a casual. and as you 
think, an improper expression of mine, when I said 
that ‘‘the origin of action, or of self determination, is 
the same as the origin of the Deity, concerning which 
we know nothing at all,” as if | really supposed the 
Where 
as, besides that you well know that | suppose, just as 
much as yourself, that the Deity is properly uncaused, 
and consequently had no origin, and therefore that it 
could be no more than an inadvertent expression that 


Deity to have had an origin, or a beginning. 


you had got hold of, | have, in fact, said the same? 
thing in this very place, viz. that proper action or self 
determination, can have no beginning, because it must 
have commenced with the Deity, who had none. — 
This triumph of yours, of which you seem willing to 
make so much, it, indeed premature. 

If, in maintaining an opinion common to myself and 
Dr. Price, | should have said, that “the commence- 
ment of the creation was the same with that of the 
Deity himself;’? would not the obvious construction 
have been, not that they both had a beginning, but 
that neither of them had any? In this case, also, | am 
just as far from intimating, in the most distant manner, 
that it was even poss’ble for the Deity to have had any 
erizin. {must say that this construction of my words 
is very extraordinary. 

You charge me, p. 33, with having misstated Dr. 
Price’s opinion on the subject of liberty, as wel! as 
your own; but, thongh I am not sensible of having 
made any mistake in this respect, it is not a point that 
] choose to discuss with you. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose, if I truly state, and fully refute, your 
pinion on the subject. 

Here you must give me leave to observe, that it was 
‘wery improper, on several accounts, to add the name of 
Dr. Price to those of Locke, Wollaston, Clarke, and 
Foster, as authorities .in favar of the doctrine of liberty, 
for whom I ought to have had a grealer reverence. } 
also could muster up a list of very respectable authori- 
ties, such as Collins, Leibnitz, Hutcheson, Edwards, 
Hartley, &c. but, for obvious reasons, I should have 
chosen to have confined it to the dead, and should 


,seemed to require a reply, and yet have overlooked 


————————— 








or anthority, but by argument ; and it is on this ground 
that we are now engaged. 


SECTION YfX, 
Queries addressed to Mr. Patmer, 


Thus, Sir, | have distinctly replied to every thing 
that | imagine yourself can think material in your Ap 
pendix, in which you say you have “noticed those 
parts of my letter to you which were deemed most 
material.”?> Now, as you would not have voluntarily 
undertaken the discussion of this argument with me, 
without having well weighed your force in it, and be. 
ing determined to bring it to something more like a 
proper close; I hope that, nothwithstanding you say 
you shall now “decline the controversy,” you will, ov 
more mature consideration, resume it, and give me, as 
the Spectator pleasantly says, more last words of Rich- 
ard Razter. \chall therefore tell you what I think 
you have omitted, and what it behoveth you more 
particularly to have replied to in my letter. And, 
farther, to make the continuation of the correspon- 
dence more easy to you, | shail state those matters in 
distinct querics, to which, if you please, you may re 
ply in order. 

1. You had said that a determination of the mind is 
not an effect withoul a cause, though it be not produced 
hy a motive, because the self-determining power itself 
is the cause. I replied, that, allowing this supposed 
power to be the cause of choice in general, it can no 
more be considered as the cause’ of any particular 
choice, than the motion of the air in general can be 
said to be the cause of any particular wind ; because 
all winds are equally motions of the air, and therefore, 
that there must be some farther cause of any particu- 
lar wind. I desire you to point out the insufficiency of 
thisanswer. This itthe more behoves you to do, be- 


retreat of your doctrine of liberty. If you cannot de- 
fend yourself against this attack, you must surrender 
at discretion. Necessity, with all its horrid conse 
quences, will enter in at the breach; and you know 
that necessarians, though slothful to good, are active 
enough in mischief, and give no quarter. 

That you should say you had not passed over any 
thing of the argumentative kind in my letter, which 


this most material article, as well as many others, sur- 
prises me pot a little. 

On this subject, I also beg you would not fail to give 
particular attention to the fifth article of my Addition- 





have omitted the living, especially the man with whom 
my antagonist bad a public and truly amicable contro- 
versy on the subject. Dr. Price, however, 1am well 
persuaded, believes that my respect for him is not less 
than yours, notwithstanding I may imagine that his 
eye, though much stronger'than mive, is vot able to 
see through some little c/oud that happens to hang be- 
iween it and this particular subject. 

Were I to set about it, | should not doubt but that, 
though | cannot say nos furba sumus, | could draw ont 
a very decent list of living authorit:es in favor of the 
doctrine of necessity, consisting of persons, whose abili- 
ty, virtue, and J will add activity too, you would not 
question. And were we to leave out those who would 
not pretend to have properly studied the subject, and 
therefore could not be said to give a vote, except by 
proxy, my list, among men of letters, might perhaps be 
not only asrespectable, but even as numerous a2 yours. 
But this is a question that is pot to be decided by rote 





al Illustrations, printed in the correspondence with Dr. 
Price, p. 288, in which, I think I have proved deci- 
sively, that the mind itself can never be considered as 
a proper and sufficient cause of particular dctermina- 


cause it respects not the outworks, but the very inmost | 


very clear and sufficient reply.’’ But this particular 
article, not heing a proper part of the correspondence, 
you will find that Dr. Price has not replied to it at all, 
and therefere your answer to it is not precluded. I 
particularly intreat you to refute what is there ad- 
vanced, Point out to me any thing in your work, 
which you think I bave not sufficiently considered, and 
I promise to be as particular in my discussion of it as 
you please. 
2. 1 endeavored to shew, in my second section, that 
the argument from the consideration of cause and ef- 
fect does not, as you say, go on the supposition of a 
similarity of the constituent principles of matter and 
spirit, but only on the determination of the mind being 
subject to any laws at all; and therefore that the 
cause of liberty can derive no advantage from the com- 
monly received principles of the immaterialily of the 
human soul. You should have said, whether my re- 
ply was satisfactory to you, or not. But perhaps I am 
to interpret your silence on the subject to be an acqui- 
escence in what I observed concerning it, and not as 
an article that you thought too obviously inconclusive 
to demand any reply. 
r 3. Please to produce some direct proof of the exist- 
ence of the self-defermining power you boast so much 
of. I mean a proof from fact, and not froma merely 
imagined feeling, or consciousness of it, which one per- 
son may assert, and another, who is certainly ccnsti- 
tuted in the same manner, may deny. What assert 
is, that all we can feel, or be conscious of, in the case, 
is that our actions, corporeal or mental, depend vpon 
our will, or pleasure ; but to say that our wills are not 
always influenced by motives, is so far from being 
agreeable, that it is directly contrary toall expericnuce 
in ourselves, and all observation of others, 
4. You have said nothing to explain, or soften your 
denial of the doctrine of divine prescience, which asa 
christian, and a christian minister, it greatly behoves 
you todo. You pretend to be shocked at the conse- 
quences of the doctrine of necessity, which exist only 
in your own imagination; but hereis a consequence of 
your doctrine of liberty, directly repugnant to the 
whole tenor of revelation, as it had been understood by 
all who have ever pretended to any faith in it, though 
they have differed ever 80 much in other things. It 
will be well worth your while to make another appen- 
diz to your book, if it were only to give some little 
plausibility to this basiness, and either to shew, if you 
can, that the divine prescience is not a doctrine of the 
scriptures, or that the sacred writers were mistaken 
with respect toit. Besides, it is incumbent upon you 
to shew, independent of your profession as a christi.n, 
how, on your own principles, any such government of 
the world as we see to take place could exist. ‘To 








tions. 

It was unfortunate for these Illustrations, that they 
did not appear till after the greatest part of the first 
treatise was written, and yet so long before your ap- 
pendix, that I suppose they were forgotten. Though, 
as you had seen them before you wrote the preface, 


your first piece, you had a goed opportunity of animad- 
verting upon them, and might be expected to do it in 
a case that so materially affected your main argu- 
ment. 

You now say, in general, that ‘‘now I have read 
‘bem, they appear as little satisfactory as the former; 
and that to all which Dr. Priestley has advanced in 





the correspondence, Ur, Price appears to have given a 


say, as you do, that God, notwilhstavding his want of 
prescience, may yet govern free beings in the Lest 
‘manner that free beings can be governed, will ayuil 
you nothing ; because I maintain, that if liberty be 
| what you define it to be, a power of proper self-deler- 
mination, such beings cannol be gorerned al all. { 


and consequently some time before the publication of have shewn that it is impossible they should ever be 


| proper subjects of moral government. The Divine Be- 
ing cannot controu! their actions; the influeuce of a!? 
motives (the only instruments of morai government) 
| will be altogether uncertain; he can form no judg 
Pree: ge ’ 
ment of their effect; and, in consequence, al! niust be 
‘anarchy and confusion. 

But | would rather advise you to retract what you 
‘have too hastily advanced, If possible, think of some 
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method of reconciling prescience with liberty ; ‘and by | thew, that the state of moral government in which we | Hoping, therefore, to have the satisfaction of hearing 
no means purchase your liberty at so very great a are, is perfectly consistent with, vay, pre-supposes the ‘from you again on the subject, and wishing your reply 


a price. At least to be very sure, in the first,place, | doctrine of necessity; that for this purpose it is suffi- 
that it is worth so much. cient that man be, in the popular sense of the word 

If, as | suppose will be the case, you should not be | only, and not in a sense that presupposes the doctrine 
able to reconcile prescience with your more favorite of liberty, an agent, and responsible. Nay, I beg you 


doctrine of free will, be advised by me, rather than! would she w how man, constituted as yon suppose hin | 


give up the former so lightly as you do, to keep it at ito be, can be a subject of moral government at all. 
all events; eventhough, in order to do it, you should; 7. As you lay great stress on the feeling of Femorse, 
be obliged to rank it (as many truly pious christians! | beg you would consider, and reply to what I have 
do the doctrives of fransubstantialion and the trintly) urged on that subject, in my letter to you, p. 62, and 
among the mysteries of faith, things to be held sacred, my additionai illustrations, p. 296. If my state of the 
and not to be submitted to rational inquiry. Onno ac-/ fact be just, no argument from that topic ean avail you 
count would I abandon such a doctrine as that of Di-| any thing; every just view of that subject being ex- 
vine prescience, while L retained the least respect for ‘tremely favorable, rather than unfavorable, to the 
revelation, or wished to look with any satisfaction on | @octrine of necessity. 
the moral government under which | live. Piease to observe that all these queries reJate to 
Lest you should think all this to be nothing more | Matters strictly argumentative, or that must be allow- 
than affected seriousness, and the language of a mere | 64 to have weight in forming our judgment on the sub- 
controversialist, pushing bis adversary on a precipice, |ject in debate; and do not pass them over a second 
I shall quote what a brother of yours io this very con- | time, a¢ if they were things of another nature, and 
troversy with me observes; and it is no less a person | $¥Ch as you are under no obligation to notice. Say, if 
than the celebrated Mr. Bryant. And when he (after | You please, and prove it, if you can, that what I have 
Dr. Price dnd yourself) shall have advanced all that |advanced with respect to thea is inconclusive ; but do 
he is able, I should think the public will be satisfied | not pass them over in silence, as if they were not of an 
that the most ample justice must have been done to|argumentative nature, or indeed, not very mate- 
that side of the question. Speaking of those who |rially so. 
scri.ple not to give up the doctrine of divine prescience, 
rather than abandon that of liberty, he says, in his Ad- 
dress to me, p. 36, “They must then give up the scrip- | to call your attention particularly to any other points 
tures at the same time, and with the scriptures, their) in contest between us; but I earnestly beg you: ex- 
religion and faith. For in the sacred writing the fore-! plicit reply to these few. Many controversies have 
knowledge of the Deity is not only inculcated as aj| terminated without effect, and without any advantage 
doctrine, but proved by a variety of events.” If, sir,| to the cause of truth, merely because the parties have 
the earnest language of what you may suppose (though! not come toa fair issue, but have left their readers 
Tery unjustly) to be enmity fail to move.you, let that} wishing to know what the one or the other of them 
of friendship prevail. would have replied to this or that argument, or to this 
If after this repeated warning, you should persist in| or that state, or view of it. I wish to carry this con- 
treating the doctrine of divine prescience as a thing of! troversy to its proper conclusion. For my part, | will 
so little consequence, the most truly candid thing || readily answer any question you shal! think proper to 


THE CONCLUSION, 





Dear Sir,—I do not know that it is necessary for me 





{ 





can say is what you bave quoted, and endeavored to) propose to me, and shall do it without the least reserve | 
expose at the extreme ef uncharitableness when 9] ped evasion. You believe that | would. | only beg’ 
that you would, in like manner, reply tome. More, || 


advanced in my controversy with Dr. Beattie, on the 
same occasion. But because you may think the figur- think, is to be done by distinct interrogatories, and cal- 
ative expression too strong (though, in fact, the strong-| egorical answers, than in any other manner. Let us, 
eritisthe better apology it makes) I shall say the} however, try this method. A very few more shoit 
same thing in other words, ‘It is what the heat of| pieces, which, with what we have already published, 
disputation has betrayed you into. You are biiad to} would not make too bulky a single volume for each of 
the consequences, and therefore you know not what | us, might I think, exhaust all (hat we can now have to 
you do,” say that is material. Why then, when the trouble 
5. I particularly desire you would once more go} will be so little, and the advantage may be so great, 
over with me the subject of the practical influence of| should you decline this business prematurely? You 
the doctrine of necessity. This is far from being, in! have certainly as much leisuse for the discussion as } 
my opinion, the dark side of my argument. I love,| have; and as it was you that called me out, and not | 
and rejoice in this view of it; confident, and | hope 1 {that called upon you, I should imagine you have not 
may aid, feeling, that, when rightly understood, it is} less zeal in the cause than myself. 
highly favorable to every thing that is great and good| You cannot apprehend from me any thing offensive 
in man. Tell me whether the belief of the certainty |to you in my manner of writing, any more than ! can 
of the end, withoul any idea of the necessary connex-| with respect to you; nor shall! take offence at littl 
ion of the means by which it is brought about (which }/hings. You may make what reflections you please 
is the doctrine of Calvinism) does not work one way,|on my temper or manner, and there are points enow 
and the belief of the certainty of the end, only asal/to hit ia both, if you be so disposed. You have my 
eonsequence of its necessary connexion with the pre-}leave beforehand, to say that | am insolent in ove 
vious means (which is the doctrine of philosophical place, and arrogant in another; and you may parody 
necesstly) does not work another way. Re-peruse my|my most obnoxious paragraphs, whether in the work 
account of their different influences, and shew, from aj you are answering, or out of it, if it will serve toa 
juster view of the principles of human nature, that,| muse yourself or your readers. If there be more of 
with those apprehensions, men must feel and act dif |pleasantry than ill-nature in your strictures, 1 will 
ferently from what | have supposed they naturally | cheerfully bear it all, and with Tbhemistocies to Pau- 
would do. sanias, say, sirike me, and as often as you please, bu/ 
6. llikewise desire you would particularly attend | hear me, and answer me. 
to what I have observed in my seventh section, with Whatever | have been, or may be to others, you shall 
respect to the use of the term agency and responsibilt-| have nothing to complain of with respect to yourself 
fy; because, if what ] have there observed be just, | personal/y ; and | am so happy to find myself eagaged 
you, and other defenders of the doctrine of liberty can | with a person of undoubted judgment in tle controver- 
derive no advantage whatever from any argument in| sy, that, ] own, ] am very unwilling to part wilh you 
which it is taken for granted, that man, in your sense;so soon. [shall be like Horace’s friend, and you must 
ofthe terms, is an agen/, and a responsible being ; as ' (have recourse to as many eniits to get quit of me. 





may be as speedy ag will be consistent with its being 
well weighed, I am, dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. Priestiey, 
Calne, April, 1780. 








UNIVERSALISM IN GEORGIA. 





We have, this day, the unexpected gratification of 
receiving a new Unirersalist Paper, published at Mil- 
‘ledgeville, Georgia. It is to be issued on every other 
Saturday. in an octavo form, of eight pages. . It is en- 
titled, “Srar oF THE SovutH.” We heartily wish it 
success; and hope its cheering rays will contribute to 
dispel the darkness in regions which the day star from 
on high, hath as yet scarcely visited.— Editors. 


——aD 2S aa 
JUDAS ISCARIOT, 


Some moderate divines make fine reflections on the 
modesty and charity ofthe apostles who would not say 
that Jadas Iscariot was damned, but that he went to 
his place, without daring to pass a judgment on his fate. 
There are others, however, who apprehend, that this 
expression denotes that the traitor must have hada 
particular place of damnation, on account of the hein- 
ousness of his crime. ut if the original shall be duly 
considered, it will appear, that the words do not re- 
spect Judas but Matthias, and that they should in this 
manner be translated; Zhou Lord; who knowesl the 
hearts of ali men, shew whether of these tico thou hast 
chosen, that he raay take possession of his ministry and 
apostleship (from which Judas by transgression fell) /o 
go to his own place or office. Each apostle having, as 
Norton Knatchbull bath justly observed, bis particular 
jurisdiction or office.— Chris!. Jlcg. 





ANECDOTES. 


An old and intelligent theologist, hearing a pious 
woman say, “tf Jesus Christ be not God, 1 cannot be 
| happy,” mace the following reply : O yes, you may, 

Madam, you liave only to leary to think as well of the 
| Puther, as you do of lie Son ! 


—_-—-- 


| Not long since, a young lady called at Mr. Tvs 
Store in the village of Lowville, in order to purchase 
some School Books, and among others inquired if he 
had any Geographys, upon which Mr. T. informed her 
that he had Morse’s Unirersal Geography. “Athearing 
these words she seemed almost frightened out of her 
genses, and, sighing, exclaimed, *O/! gire me no Uni- 
versal books !” 





EPFECTS OF REVIVALS, 

The Synod of Virginia, in presenting to the churches 
ander (herr care a view Of the state of Keligion within 
their limits during the past year, observe, that they 
“fiud cuore than usual cause of humiliation and sor- 
row. Few similar periods of time,” say they, “have 
elapsed since the organization of this body, in which 
they have not been permilted to record more numer- 
ous and greater triumphs. of divine grace, than have 
been witnessed during the year now under review, — 
And «a number of new churches, which not long ago 
were blessed with revivals of religion, appear to have 
suvk into a state of lamentable coldness and inseusi- 
bility. This fact is so remarkable, and indeed occurs 
so frequently, that the Synod caanot help suggesting 
to the members of their body aud the churches cow- 
mitted to their oversight, the importance of a serious 
and careful inquiry intuv its cause. An tucrease of true 
| piety and christian knowledge, such as*may reasonably 
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be expected in a real revival of religion, certaintly does 
not produce the deplorable effects adverted to: nor 
pught it to be looked for from the addition of new con- 
verts to the charch, But, whatever may be the cause, 
the fact is unquestionable, that a powerful excitement 
on the subject of religion rarely takes place, without a 
subsequent decline of piety, and a degree of insensibil- 
ity proportioned to the warmth of feeling before pro- 
duced. It is frequent, too, for jezlousies, divisions, and 
dissensions to creep intochurches, where, not long be- 
fore, all appeared to be full of love, joy, and holy zeal. 
Thus Religion incurs reproach, the name of Christ is 
dishonored, and a stumbling block is thrown in the 
way of unbelievers. Sufficient evidence of these mel- 
ancholly truths has been afforded, torender the inquiry 
suggested necessary ; and to make it the duty of the Sy- 
nod to caution the churches against these evils.”’ ‘‘The 
Editor of the Erangelical Witness, in remarking on this 
statement, observes: 

‘We admire the honesty of this eouthern Synod, in 
this candid and faithful exhibition of the whole truth. 
We have long witnessed ‘the deplorable effects advert- 
ed to, as following the revivals in religion in this north- 
ern region of our country, and we could easily verify 
it in our own immediate neighborhood. The truth in 
this business is, the feelings are excited, and the pas- 
sions fanned into a flame, while the judgment, remains 
unenlightened."— Phil. Reformer. 








FOR THE MAGAZINE. 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 


Two or three valuable articles on the nature, design 
and history of the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper, bave re- 
cently appeared in the Magazine. Dr. Priestley. in 
his *‘Corruptions of Christianity,” says, ‘‘there is noth- 
ing in the whole history that | have undertaken to 
write, so extraordinary as the abuses that have been 
introduced into the rite of the Lord’s Supper. 


tion, or less liable to misapprehension or abuse; and 
yel, in no instance whatever, has the depravation of 
the original doctrine and custom proceeded to a 
greater height, or had more serious consequences.” If 
this be in reality the case, as we have no reason to 
doubt, it is necessary that we should endeavor to get 
back, so far as we can in this distant age, on to the 
plain ground of Christ and his apostles. And I hope 
that the Universalists in particular, possessed of an in- 
dependent and inguiricng spirit, will endeavor lo dis- 
cover, point out and avoid every corruption in chris 

tian doctrine and practice. 

It has always been a source of grief to me, whenever 
Thave been called upon to preside at the administration 
of the supper, to see about nineteen twentieths of the 
congregation rise up and go away, and leave a very 
few, calling themselves the church, to be the sole par 
ticipators in this solemn and interesting festival. Ia 
the primitive ages of the church, all who professed a 
faith in Christ as the Sou of God, became members of 
the church: and in the celebration of the supper the 
whole christian assembly partook. Why then should 
the greater part of almosi every christian congregation 
rise and leave the house when the supper is to be ad- 
ministered, and those few only called the church, 
partake of it? In itself considered this institution is 


simple and affecting, and may be useful; but carried | 


on as it has been, it serves the purposes of self-righte 
ousness and superstition. 
One of the principal reasons of this, is that injurious 


. Po 
fear which the most of christians entertain that they; 
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Noth- | 


ing can be imagined more simple in its original institu- | 


use of every thing to terrify mankind and obtain do- 
mivion over their consciences. | believe if the design 
of the institution was now rightly understood by 
christians generally, that they would take as much ra- 
tional satisfaction in attending to it, as they do in at- 
tending to any other religious exercise. Every one 
who becomes acquainted with the character of Jesus 
Christ must love it. Hence an institution solely de- 
signed to keep him in remembrance, in his life, death 
and doctrine, possesses in itselfa peculiar propriety 
and interest, and must when thus understood commend 
itself to every sincere believer in Jesus Christ. It was 
designed fur imperfect, forgetful creatures,—as @ help 
to piety and love; and that those who are supposed to 
need it most should enjoy it least, is a lamentable con- 
rideration. 

The reader will perceive by what I have written, 
that I conceive the Lord’s Supper to be, in its primi- 
tive character and design, simple. interesting and use- 
ful. But I wish him not to infer, that | would recom- 
mend as strongly as some Universalists have, the for- 
mation of what are now called churches. ‘The Lord’s 
Supper can as well, and as profitably and as properly 
be administered to a body of christians calling them- 
selves a sociely, as if a new association should be form- 
ed under the name of a church. 1am convinced that 
the distinction bet ween church and congregation, which 
has now so very generally obtained, was unknown in 
the days of the apostles. The believers in Christ then 
formed but one body, and should form but one now ; 
and whether you call that body a soc:e/y or a church, 
it matters not, so long as youintroduce no distinction, 
no division among the members of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I should prefer, however, the word society, 
because, in its common acceptation, it approaches 
nearer the signification of the Greek word ekklesia, 
than the word church does, in the sense in which it is 
now generally received, 

The members of there little churches, which have 
been so thoroughly distinguished from the congrega- 
tion. have been injured and have injured others by this 
distinction. It has given them a high conceit of them- 
selves, and led them to suppose that they possess pe- 
culiar privileges over the rest of the believers in 
Christ, to which they have often laidclaim, They 
say to the congregation, ‘“‘stand by yourselves, come 
not near_.us, for we are holier than you.’”? They have 
always considered themselves as standing im a nearer 
relation to God and the clergy than ever the congre- 
| gation did; and arrogating to themselves the sole right 
to judge of spiritual qualifications, they have main- 
|tained that the congregation ought not to have any 
voice or influence iv the choice of a clergyman to be 
| the pastor of any particular society. It should be 
'mentioned, however, that they always have been wii- 
| ling, that the congregation should do the greater part 








itoward paying the clergyman his salary. 

| have said that the distinction which is vow so 
jcommon between the church and the congregation, 
} was unknown in the days of the apostles. ‘Ihe chris- 
tian assemblies then were either all congregation, or 
jall church. Call teem what you please, they were all 
one body of christians. ‘To whom were Paul’s epistles 
written? To the believers in Christ in the several 
places to which they were addressid. Well, do we 
ever find him writing certain things to the church at 
Corinth and other things to the congregation there? or 
certain things to the church at Phillipi and other 
things to the congregation there? No. Furthermore, 
the signification of the criginal word ckklesia, common 
ly rendered church in the New Testament, confirms 
what | have said. It did not signify what the word 
church now signifies; but a congregation, or assembly 





are not worthy to partake of the supper. ‘This fear}of people; and it is used in the New Testament some- 
which now, eXis{s was produced by that alteration of | times to signify an assembly whether called tozether 


the character of the institution which took place in the for a good or a bad purpose. 


ree Parkhurst, Ewing, 


dark period of the church’s history, when the clergy,| &c. In Sets xix. O2, it is app ed fo the riotous as: 


with an ungodly ambition and lust for power, made! 


sembly which the harangue 0. Demetr.u-, the silver- 








smith, soenraged. ‘Some, therefore, cried one thing 
and some another; for the assembly (ekklesia) was 
confused.’ It was applied also to a legal assembly.— 
Hence the town clerk of Ephesus said, ‘But if ye in- 
quire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be 
determined in a lawfvolassembly, (ekklesia.)” This 
very fragment of criticiem is sufficient to shew, that we 
should consider the word church, when we find it ia 
tbe New Testament applied to a christian assembly, as 
signifying, not a few christians distinguished from the 
congregation, or assembly, or society, but as the con- 








,&tegation or assembly, or seciety itself. 
sole purpose of expressing the meaving of the apostle 


And, for the 


Paul, in his introduction to his epistle to the Galatians, 
1 would rather read, ‘“‘Paul, an apostle, and all the 
brethren which are with me, unto the socie/ies of Ga- 
latia,”? than unto the churches of Galatia, because the 
present acceplation of the word church is calculated to 
mislead. It seems to me to be highly proper, and I 
should take pleasure in it, to have the congregation to 
to which I minister, as often as is thought necessary, 
after the usual services are performed, and previously 
to the benediction, sit down and eat bread and drink 
wine in rememberance of Jesus Christ. RicHaRps, 








FOR THE MAGAZINE. 
EXCHANGES. 


Why should not ministers of different denominations 
and of various creeds condescend to exchange pulpit 
|labors with each other? Will it be said, that by so 
doing, the Calvinist would show too much lenity to 
Arminvians and Universalists; that Arminians. in so do- 
ing, would give too much countewance to Calvinism 
and Universalism, and that Universalists would there- 
by be too tolerant in regard to the partial creeds of the 
other two? It is confidently believed that many good 
reasons may be rendered against such objections. In 
what age of the world, and where was it ever known 
that an exclusive spirit ever dictated those means 
which were best calculated to promote truth and to 
suppresserror? ‘This spirit of exclusivn is the spirit of 
persecution ; and who, except the blindest bigot, does 
not know that, by exciting the compassions and sym- 
paties of humanity, pur-ecution promotes the cause 
which it intends to suppress? 

In former times, even in this country, what was cal- 
led the standing order exc)uded the Baptis's with more 
rigor than the orthodox now do the Universalists; aud 
what was the consequence? ‘She Baptists did as al} 
persecuted people have a right to do; they compared 
the conduct of their opposers with that of those who 
persecuted our Saviour and his religion ; and by this 
means they called into action those compassious which 
were far greater advantages than the opening of mect- 
ing houses would have given them. 

The eye of bigotry opens but slowly. However, 
the standing order, so called in former times, has vow 
become so broken, and the persecuted Baptists have 
so abundantly increased, that those who formerly de- 
spised them, are glad now to lean on the pillar which 
they formerly strove to prevent bemg set up. 

What is here remarked respecting the Kaptists and 
their opposers, very exactly applies to the travel of 
other sects more recently planted in this country. It 
,is worthy of further remark, that the Baptists seem to 
i have forgotten the days of their youth, when nota 
| meeting house in all the country could be opened for 
jthem; when they held their 
iprivate houses, in orchards aud forest groves; and 
when their preachers could feelingly appeal to their 








eetings of worship ia 


lielening hearers against that exclusive spirit which 
enraged their eneities against (hem. Now as they 
have assimilated with the orthodos, they have imbib- 
ed the same spirit which once excluaed them, and ex- 
ercise it as faithiully as did their enemies in former 
{unes. 

if these denominations could learn wisdom by past 
experience, il seems that they would very easily dis- 
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cover, that a charitable spirit is not only more congen- 
ial to the genius of the gospel than an exclusive one, 
but that it is also a wisdom which dictates the best 
and soundest policy. b 

As to our Arminian or Unitarian brethren, they pro- 
fess to be liberal; they- are willing to exchange with 
other denominations, in all cases where they think the 
advantage is fairly on theirside. They will exchange 
with the Congregational Orthodox, or the Calvinistic 
Baptists, because they are pursuvaded that they can 
expose their errors, and reconcile the people to their 
own peculiar doctrines. But if a Universalist proposes 
an exchange, he is politely informed by the minister, 
that he would be glad to exchange, but he fears it 
might give offence to his people. He is not afraid of 
offending his peaple with orthodoxy, of which they be- 
lieve nothing; but Universalism, which the minister 
himself believes as we)! as nearly all his hearers, he is 
afraid will offend them! 

But after all, on general principles, liberality is visi- 
bly on the increase ; and the period is not far distant, 
as we hope, when different names will subside, and 
the true lovers of Christ and his religion become as 
united in their walk, asthey alwaysarein spirit. H.B. 





_bich, and the power ofthe Most High shall overshadow 














ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


The Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of God, in the primary | 
and natural sense, signifies only the power of God, or | 
the virtue by which he operates. To be convinced of | 
this, it would be sufficient to attend to the etymology | 
of the word, which in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin | 
larguages, means the breath of God, and which seems | 
to denote rather a quality, than a person distinct from 
God himself. 

i. Various passages of scripture put this beyond a 
doubt. “When thou hidest thy face,” says the psalm- 
ist, “*the creatures die ; butif thou sendest thy spirit, 
they are immediately created.” ‘The spirit of God 
made me,” says Elihu, ‘tand the breath of the Almighty 
quickened me.” ‘ God,” says Job, ‘made the heavy- 
ens by his spord/,” that is, by his power and agency, as 
the sequel shows. 

This term hath preserved the same signification in 
the books of the New Testament. ‘*The Holy Spirit,” 
says the angel to Mary, ‘shall come upon thee from on 
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that it is taken for God himself; witness the words ‘of 
St Peter to Ananias ; ‘‘Whence comes it that Satan 
hath filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Spirit ;” that 
is, to God, as it is directly after explained ; **Thou 
hast not lied unto men but unto God.” 

3. 1 assert, also, that it is sometimes taken for 
those holy men to whom God communicates his pow- 
er and influence. ‘Believe not every spirit,” says St. 
John, “but try the spirits whether they be of God;”? that 
is, believe not every teacher lightly, who says he is in- 
spired of God, but examine if he be truly so. ‘*Here- 
by know we,” adds he, “that a spirit is from God ;” 
every spirit that confesses that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God. ‘It seemed not good to us and to 
the Holy Spirit,’ say the Apostles, that is, to us who 
are inspired of God, and invested with his power and 
his authority. ‘*Baptize the nations into the name o: 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ;” that is, in 
order to be called the disciples of the Father, who was 
revealed under the Old Testament ; and of the Son, 
who teaches under the Gospel ; and of the Apostles, 
who are inspired of God, and whose determinations 
ought to be regarded as oracles, 

4. By a signification, which approaches very near 
to the preceding, it is also taken for the spirit of man, 
but then it is a spirit that is enlightened, sanctified, re- 
newed, and endowed with gilts both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary ; such, in a word, as the spirit of the Apos- 
tles became in the day of Pentecost. This is that 
spirit, that Jesus Christ had promised them a little be- 
fore his death ; not that, properly speaking, it was not 
the same spirit which they had before ; but one may 
say, that they then received a new spirit, by the sud- 
den and surprising revolution, which was made in their 
persons. A spirit of consolation, of force, and of cour- 
age, instead of that timid and dejected spirit, which 
they discovered at the appearance of the least danger. 
A spirit, which was to recall to them, every thing that 
Jesus Christ had said to them, whie before they were 
but little attentive to the discourse of their master.— 
A spirit of truth, which was to lead them into all the 
truths, in opposition tothe errors and prejudices with 








which their minds were filled. A spirit, which would 
no Jonger speak its own private conceptions, but faith- 
fully declare every thing it had léarned, very different 
from that rash spirit which hazarded its opinions too 
lightly, and often apprehended for truth, what bad 





thee.”? The Holy Spirit, and the power of the Most | 
lligh, as is here evident, are one and the same thing | 
inthe style of the angels. “I am going to send you,” | 
said Christ.to his Apostles, “*what my Father promised | 
nie, but do you stay in Jerusalem till you be endowed | 
with pewer from on high ;” this is what our Saviour | 
calls the Holy Spirit, which was to descend on the 

Apostles upon the day of Pentecost. **You know,’ , 
says St. Peter, “how God anainted Jesus of Nazareth | 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” **My discourse 
and my preaching,” says St. Paul, *‘consisted not in 
{lose persuasive words, which human wisdom employs, 
but in a demonstration of sptrié and of power.” 

lrom all these passages it isevident, that Holy Spir- 
if, power, and agency, are terms of the same import in 
the New Testament. And this virtue resides essen- 
tially in God, as in its source aud only principle, from 
whence it hath been diffused as it were into several 
small rivalets in the Prophets and Apostles. 

2, Bat bya figure, very customary in all langua- 
ges, and principally in the Eastern languages, it fre- 
quently happens, that they personify what are merely 
simple qualities, and speak of them as they would ofa 


person. For examyle, when we say that the Supreme | 


Wisdom is admirable in every thi.g that it does, we 
understand the Creator considered under the quality of 
Wise. Thus the Holy Spirit, thongh it is only the 
power and influence of the Deity, is sometimes taken for 


the person of God himself, in as much as it works, as it 


operates 5 and sometimes even for holy men, to whom 
God commupicates his power and hisinfluence. Tray 
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sidered in Go in holy persons to whom God com- 
| sidered in God, or in hol rsons to wh God 


only the appearace of it; in fine, a meek, charitable, 
moderate spirit, in opposition to that spirit, with whi h 
they were animated when they wanted to make fire | 
descend from heaven to destroy the unbelieving Sama- 
ritans. 

5. The Holy Spirit also signifies, very frequently, 
the holy dispositions or qualities of the spirit, which 
the gospel gives us. ‘lhis is so clear and so little con- 
tested, that we will not stay to give illustrations of it. | 

6. Behold here five different siguifications of the | 
term Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God. It signifies, first, | 
the power or influence of the Deily, whether it be con 





-municates it ; secondly, it is taken for the person itself 
of the Deity ; thirdly, for men who are animated with 
‘this spirit ; fourthly, for the spirit of man, as being en- 
lightened and renewed by an extraordinary grace ; 
JSifthly, for those dispositions of spirit, which the Gos. 
| pel requires. ‘To which one may add a sizlh sense, 
which is not different from the second, only as it is sup- 
‘ported on a different reason. it is this ; the Scripture, 
‘sometimes representing God under the idea of a man, 
attribates to him alse a soul ora spirit ; and it speaks 
fthis spirit of God, as we speak ofthe spirit of man.. 
i**\Who knows,” says St. Paul, *twhat is in man, ex- 
cept the spirit of man which is in him? Even so,” 
‘adds he, ‘no one knoweth what is in God, except the 
ispirit of God ;” that isto say, God himself. ‘Take 
heed,” says he in another place, “that you grieve 


‘not the spiritofGaod.” ‘This signifes, oblige not God 


.- 


as it is said of St. Paul, that he grieved at the view of 
the idolatry of the Athenians. 

All the rules which have just been established aré 
very conformable to scripture and the genius of lan« 
guage. Theyalso accord extremely well with the 
unity of God, which is here a kind of fixed point, from 
which, in this dispute, one ought never to deviate. Oue 
cannot say the same ofa seventh sense which is very 
frequevt with divines, which is, to understand by the 
Holy Spirit, a person really distinct from God the Fath- 
er; or to speak of their art with more exactness, the 
third person of a Trinity in the Divine Essence. ‘I his 
new sense, if it is true that one cap call it sense, 
of words which are totally strangers to it besides that 
it is useless and superfluous in explaining sacred scrip- 


ture, appears to me to contain insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 
For if the Holy Spirit be a person distinct from God 


the Father, whence comes it that the Scripture does not 
say so in express terms? And the more, as it seems 
to intimate the contrary, and precipitate us into error, 
when it speaks of the Holy Spirit, as if it was nothing 
but the agency of God. |s it for this reason divines al- 
lege, that there must be in mysteries a mixture of light 
apd darkness ; light enough to illuminate those, who 
have the disposition to believe, and darkness enough 
to blind the unbelievers ; as the cloud, which was lu- 
minous on one side to the Israelites, but was nothing 
but darkness on the side of the Egyptians? 

If the Holy Spirit be a divine person, whence comes 
it, that the Scripture never calls him God, and seemg 
even to distinguish him from the Deity every time that 
it calls him the Spirit of God? For when we say the 
will of man, by this itself we distinguish it from the 


man. 
Whence comes it, that it hath never commanded us 


to worship the Holy Spirit, to invoke him, to render 
him our homage, since he hath so great a part in the 
work of our salvation ? 

Why ask the Father for the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
instead of addressing him, who on this schem= is the 
author and source of them? 

Whence comes it, that the scripture omits the Holy 
Spirit in those passages where, on these principles, he 
ought to have been mentioned? ‘This is etern:' i:fe, 
that they may know thee the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ whom thou hast sent.””> Why not speak of 
the Holy Spirit? St. Paul always introduces at the 
head of bis Epistles, ‘Grace and peace from God the 


| Father and from Jesus Christ ;°? why not here al o men- 


tion the Holy Ghost? ‘We have fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son;” why vot also add the Holy 
Ghost, of which we are the temples? And an infinite 
vumber of like passages, where the Holy Chost is «l- 
ways omitted. But what is more, the sacred writers 
often put angels in his place. ‘“*i conjure you in the 
presence of God, of Jesus Christ, and his elect anzels. 
[lim who shall overcome, | will proclaim his name be- 
fore my Father and belore his angeis.—But he, who 
shall be ashamed of me, of him shai! the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he shail come in his own glory, and 
glory of his Fath«r and the avgels.— Grace and peace 
be trom him who iss who was, and who ts to come, and 
jrom the seven spirits, who are before the throne and 
betore Jesus Christ”? Why introduce angels into the 
third place, where the Holy Ghost should naturally 
have come, if it were true that he isa Divine Person, 
and the third in the Trinily? 

Whence comes it, that Jesus Christ is always called 
the Son of God, and never the Son oi the Holy Ghost, 
though he was conceived of him? When the angel 
says to Mary. ‘lhe Hoiy Gliost shall come upon thee, 
wherefore that which shall be born ot thee shall be cal- 
led the Son of God ;”? whence comes it, that it is not 
rather said, the Son oj the Holy Ghost? And conse- 
quently there will be two Fathers and two Sons in the 
Prinity ; but whence comes it, that according to scrip- 
ture, there is one Father ou}y, and one Son only? 





ite repeut of the fayors he bath bestowed upon you ; 
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